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Middle-Class Family Crises 


By Eart Lomon Koos 
University of Rochester 


AN earlier research project reported 
the effects of crises upon a group of low-income families 
resident in New York’s East Side.! The present study is 
concerned with a more widespread investigation of all 
aspects of family living in a group of middle-class families 
in an up-state city. This report covers only a small portion 
of that research, the effect of crisis upon the middle-class 
family, and the emphasis will be upon the differences 
between working-class and middle-class families as they 
react to crises—to the situations outside the normal pattern 
of life which create a sharpened insecurity or which block 
the usual patterns of action and call for new ones. 

The available space prevents any extended discussion 
of who are these middle-class families. Suffice it to say 
that they are families with incomes ranging from $3,200 
to $8,800, that all consider themselves middle-class (and 
are prepared to defend this self-evaluation), and that their 
several characteristics are such as to validate this self- 
assignment. The families are forty-eight in number, and 
- were studied (with a variety of techniques) for a period 
of more than three years. 

As in the earlier study, the families are classified ac- 
cording to the type of adjustment, that is, as better-than- 
average, average, and below-average. In the low-income 
group, 12 were betterthan-average, 34 average, and 14 
below-average. In the present study, 10 are classed as 
above-average, 26 as average, and 12 as below-average. 
This is, of course, an evaluation confined to the particular 
universe with which the study is concerned. 

Frequency of Crises. The first fact to be pointed out is 
that crises occur more frequently in middle-class families. 
The following table indicates this fact: ‘ 

No. of crises per family 
Low-income Méiddle-class 


Better-than-average............... 0.4 1.7 
3.0 3.0 


This seems to indicate a greater vulnerability on the part 
of middle-class families to crises in life than is true for the 
working-class. It can probably be explained on the basis 
of at least three significant elements: first, that the middle 
class has a greater sensitivity to the disruption of normal 
patterns of life; second, that the middle class has a higher 
level of aspirations, and therefore feels more keenly any 
frustration in meeting its own standards; third, that there 
is probably a lower threshold—an earlier point at which 


— E. L., Families In Trouble, New York: King’s Crown Press, 
I 


disruptions begin to take effect—of trouble as a result of 
the first two. 

Crisis Proneness. The second fact of importance here is 
the lack of any characteristic of crisis proneness. In the 
low-income families there was a tendency to find crises 


~ Jocalized in certain families. This cannot be demonstrated 


in the middle-class families. All of the families, in other 
words, experience situations in which the normal life 
patterns are disturbed. 

The Tenure of Crisis. The length of time a family has 
its normal ways of life disrupted by crisis is important. 
The experience of the low-income families seemed to indi- 
cate no set pattern of recovery, although there was a 
definitely longer period of disruption for the below-aver- 
age families than those of average or betterthan-average 
adjustment. In the middle-class families, however, there 
is every indication that there is a shorter period of disrup- 
tion. For example, regardless of adequacy of organization, 
no working-class family resolved its crisis within a week, 
and more than half required five or more weeks for the 
crisis to be resolved. In the middle-class families, more 
than fifty per cent of all crises were resolved within two 
weeks, and half of these within one week. The middle- 
class family, in other words, experiences more crises but 
takes less time to get back to a routine pattern of living. 

Cause of Crisis. The initiating cause of crisis in the 
low-income family was varied. It ranged from financial 
to conflict-with-the-neighbors, from sexual incompatibility 
to alcoholism. Thirty-six of the low-income troubles 
(crises) were directly attributable to money, that is, the 
lack of money made it impossible for the family to handle 
a debt or to solve a problem of illness, and so on. The 
remaining 73 were problems of an interpersonal nature in 
which the units of interaction was destroyed, at least 
temporarily. In the case of the middle-class families, how- 
ever, there is a much narrower band of crisis situations. 
With only few exceptions, the crises in the latter families 
are confined within the family and involve either husband- 
wife relationships or parent-child relationships. This is 
in part to be expected since the amount of money available 
to these families as income is sufficient for most situations, — 
but it is significant that the areas of vulnerability are con- 
fined largely to the realm of family-member interactions. 

Solutions of Crisis. One of the important findings of 
the earlier study was its discovery that low-income fami- 
lies do not use institutional aids for the solving of their 
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Reports of National Committees 


Economic Basis of the Family 

A SOUND economic basis for the 
family calls for good management of family resources and 
favorable industrial conditions as to incomes and prices. 
The Committee on the Economic Basis of the Family held 
two Round Tables at the New York Conference, one on 
Family Incomes, Prices and Standards, the other on Home 
Management in Relation to Family Life. 


I. Incomes, Prices and Standards 


Dr. Helen Canon of Cornell University discussed sev- 
eral economic factors that bear directly on the welfare of 
families. First, as to Production, post-war adjustment of 
labor and management have been achieved, and industrial 
production measured by quantity of output was in Sep- 
tember, 1947 at 85 percent above the 1935-39 average, 
and agricultural production is 3'7 percent above pre-war. 
There is the long-time record of average annual increase in 
output of 3.2 percent while population has increased only 
1.3 percent, thus making possible constantly rising stand- 
ards. Next, Employment, which is now at the very high 
level of 62 million with only 2 million unemployed. Next, 
Incomes, which are at a high level except for the one-fifth 
on fixed incomes or otherwise at a disadvantage; and lower 
income groups and sections have in recent years benefited 
relatively more than those above the lower groups. Real 
incomes for urban and farm families have increased since 
the rise in their money incomes has generally exceeded the 
price rise in consumer goods. Finally, despite concern 
over the high cost of living, this is a period of very favor- 
able relations among various types of prices, and our real 
problem may be to retain the present relationship by not 
permitting the general level of prices to move further up 
and* yet to prevent a serious decline that would paralyze 
industry, business and agriculture. 

_ Dr. Margaret L. Brew, of the U. S. Bureau of Human 
Nutrition and Home Economics, who discussed the Cur- 
rent Situation in Incomes and Prices, noted, that personal 
incomes in 1946 averaged twice what they were in 1940; 
prices of consumer goods averaged 63 percent higher in 
September, 1947 than in 1940, and recent rises in whole- 
capita real income (what current wages will buy at cur- 
rent prices) in 1944 was 47 percent greater than in 1940, 
but this ratio has declined somewhat beginning in 1946. 
The rate of savings, 23 percent of incomes during the war, 
had declined to 9 percent in 1946, with a further drop in 
1947. Savings or liquid assets are still held by three fourths 
of the spending units, including 50 percent of unskilled 
workers. There has been much shifting of the income 


position of families, thus 40 percent had a greater income 
in 1946 than in 1945, but 60 percent had the same or 
smaller income. Despite high average wages many fami- 
lies have inadequate incomes. Periodic surveys are needed 
of the adequacy of consumption for all families. 

Eleanor T. Lurry, New York City Welfare Department, 
in discussing How Families are Adjusting to High Prices, 
illustrated the necessary minimum income by the New 
York Budget Council's relief standards of $37.50 a week 
for a family of four including two children under eight; 
yet this amount when increased to $42.50 a week will not 
cover medical care and all essentials of a 4-person self- 
supporting family. Meantime weekly wages for certain 
groups vary from $25 to $35 and up. The pressure of ad- 
vancing prices is shown by a nation-wide survey of family 
service associations in October: 60 percent of the agencies 
report increased requests for aid on medical bills; 43 per- 
cent report more mothers working out, and difficulty in 
getting care for children; there is marked increase in the 
exhaustion of savings; children leave school to help sup- 
port families; many cannot continue support of relatives; 
medical care is postponed; city by city, family troubles 
stimulated by high prices represent ie i and are 
often widespread. 

Dr. Paul H. Nystrom of Columbia .. in dis- 
cussing The Problem of High Prices, said that we are in 
an inflationary cycle and that it should not be permitted 
to go to its destructive termination. Government price 
controls if continued, might have maintained some sem- 
blance of nominal control, but if attempted could not now 
check inflationary forces, that is, reduce demand and in- 


‘ ¢rease production. Inflation is caused by too much pur- 


chasing power and too little production. Purchasing pow- 
er may be restrained: by restricting bank credit and loans 
to production purposes only; by controlling installment 

and credit for consumer goods; by increasing 
purchases of bonds, stocks, insurance, and increasing bank 
deposits; by curtailing government expenditures; by re- 
examining relief expenditures and by inducing recipients 
who can do so, to work even part-time; by encouraging 
imports through revised tariffs, and by paying with dollars 
as long-time credits against this country; by curtailing 
exports to meet only most urgent needs abroad and to 
maintain our national position; by giving our aid to needy 
nations where possible by purchasing surpluses of goods 
in other countries; by restricting the distribution of cor- 
poration dividends and using profits for plant expansion; 
by discouraging wage and salary increases unless accom- 
panied by more than proportionate increase in productivity. 
Production may be increased: by extensions of plant and 
more efficient equipment; by advances in science, inven- 
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tions and improvements in production; by greater labor 
productivity through competent, diligent, hard work. As 
to government and inflation, it is well understood that it 
should not issue paper money; in inflation, it should not 
increase bank credit by manipulating discount rates; its 
taxation of consumers keeps down purchasing power but 
changes in taxation that would increase savings going 
into productive capital are desirable; the government 
should vigilantly manage its foreign aid to reduce its 
inflationary effect: as economic forces, the minimum wage 
law and especially the proposal to increase the minimum 
at present, and the go-hour time-and a-half provision of 
the Wage and Hour Act are causes of inflation and restric- 
tion of production. Whatever will restrain demand and 
purchasing power and whatever will increase the produc- 
tion of goods will help cure the inflation. The outcome 
depends upon consumers controlling their demands, upon 
the capacity of business men as entrepreneurs and em- 
ployers, and upon the common sense and willingness of 
labor to work and produce. 

Mrs. Eva V. B. Hansl of New York pointed out the large 
contribution to national income made by homemakers 
through production at home and in industry; and hence 
the importance of the rehabilitation services now being 
initiated for homemakers whose efficiency has been im- 
pared by accident or illness. 


II. Home Management in Relation to Family Living 


Dr. Irma H. Gross of Michigan State College stated 
that among factors tending toward stabilizing and enrich- 
ing family life, home management, in its meaning of plan- 
ning and decision making, merits understanding and use 
by those working for better family relationships. Home 
management is a definite three-step process of usin family 
resources, carried out with certain family goals in mind. 
The first step is planning, taking the resource available 
and deciding its most important uses, and by managerial 
decisions bringing the amount available and the desired 
uses into harmony. The second step is control of carrying 
out the plan, which means checking oneself and the other 
workers if any, as one goes along, in order to make needed 
changes on the job. The third step is evaluation or looking 
back over the process and its results so that the next 
similar problem can be handled better. Management is 
fundamentally decision-making, a mental process; a fitting 
of means to ends, as contrasted with a habit pattern; it is a 
device for handling change and promoting change in the 
interests of betterment. The goals sought in management 
come from the family’s philosophy of living, formulated, 
scrutinized, accepted by all family members. This deci- 
sion-‘making home management is not a “one-woman” 
job but requires the entire family to choose their goals, 
plan their resources, control their plans, and evaluate their 
success. So management becomes a real family activity, 


closely intertwined with family relationships and thus it 
contributes to the family’s human values. 

Mrs. Elizabeth Walbert Crandall, Rhode Island State 
College, in discussing The Family Manages Its Money, 
said that the family with its money buys the quality of its 
life and in this respect its use of money is interrelated with 
its other resources of time and energy. A family cannot 
manage its money effectively until its goals are consciously 
established. A new approach to money management asks 
how, practically, a family can determine its life philosophy 
and goals in living and then shows how the techniques of 
money management aid in reaching goals. In determining 
its philosophy of living, a family must choose its long-time 
goals, such as money accumulation, college education for 
children, retirement at 60, etc., considering the many alter- 
natives in life plans, and by “dramatic rehearsal’ seeing 
in imagination what are the probable outcomes of each 
possible goal. Let a family be selective of its goals, but 
sure that its goals are truly accepted by all its members, 
not on a verbal level, but with deep conviction so as to 
control action. After its fundamental values are accepted 
by a family, money management aims to direct money use 
to achieve them. Money management like all managerial 
processes requires three steps: Planning, control of the 
execution of the plan, and evaluation of the plan and its 
control, Planning includes choosing goals in saving and 
spending for the immediate period, after facing alternative 
choices; allotting amounts of money in terms of the esti- 
mated minimum income and maximum expenditures; and 
the planning done democratically by the whole family. 
The control of the execution of the plan means continuing 
oversight of its details; aided by setting aside savings first, 
and spreading heavy expenses through the year; breaking 
down allowances to easily grasped figures serving as men- 
tal checks, as per week or per day; and written accounts, 
but not seeking absolute accuracy. Evaluation, both dur- 
ing the period of management and at its close asks—(a) is 
the plan for spending realistic in providing for individual 
likes and dislikes, and true to our fundamental values; 
how can it be changed, as we go along, and at the end im- 
proved for the next period; (b) is the control process ef- 
fective; are accounts accurate and detailed enough to 
show danger spots and contribute to the quality of life 
being achieved. Money management based on a conscious 
family philosophy of values will give what we have sought 
in “budgeting.” 

Miss Delpha E. Wiesendanger, Pennsylvania State 
College, in discussing Families Manage Their Work, 
stated that the way in which a family manages its work is 
determined by all of the resources, economic, human, and 
material, available to the family; by the aims, values, or 
goals of the family; by economic conditions outside the 
home, and by the community in which it lives. Each 
family manages within its own specific situation or set of 
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conditions within the home and community, and no part 
of its managing can be done without relation to the whole. 

Managing the work of the family requires a clear view 
of family and individual goals (what is important to them 
as a family and as individuals); it requires planning, which 
includes facing obstacles and recognizing all resources 
available to the family for overcoming these obstacles, 
gathering information, experimentation with resources 
in the light of new information; it requires action; it 
requires evaluation of that action and its results in the 
light of family purposes. 

When families seek help in managing their work, they 
all too often are offered only quick tricks or techniques and 
not real help in using the management process. The em- 
phasis then is on time schedules, efficiency, plans, motion 
economy, proper storage, and correct methods as such. 

If families are to manage their work with increasing 
effectiveness and satisfaction, and with optimum develop- 
ment of each member, emphasis must be on learning to use 
the management process, which is a democratic process, 
while techniques, work methods, and efficiency must be 
recognized in their rightful place as tools and not as ends 
in themselves. 

Miss Ruth Ure, Secretary for Home and Family Life 
for the Presbyterian Board of Foreign Missions, in dis- 
cussing Teaching Home Management in the World Com- 
munity, said that the first principle for teachers of home- 
making in other lands is to get below nonessentials and 
deal with the local long-established pattern of life, con- 
serving the ways in which it is superior, guiding adjust- 
ments to better practices and family relationships, the 
latter now complicated by industrialization, urbanization 
and the breakdown of the old family system. The Chris- 
tian Home Movements are well-organized in China and 
India, and evolving elsewhere. One approach used is 
literature in English and the vernacular on devotional 
helps, religious education in the home, marriage and sex 
education, family relationships, child training, domestic 
economy, health, recreation and a home library. Another 
approach is education for homemaking—in theological and 
teacher training institutions, colleges and lower schools. 
Another approach is the local community, and the local 
church, as in the annual home festival, with celebrations, 
rededication of the individual home, a presentation of 
homemaking education through demonstrations, parades 
and a church service; followed by common-interest dis- 
cussion groups, as of engaged couples, young parents, 
mothers-in-law. 


Dr. Evalyn Bergstrand, University of Connecticut, in 


discussing Implications of Home Management urged that 
those who teach management must also understand the 
basis of good personal relations in the family. The demo- 
cratic home is the most important educational institution 
for teaching home management, but adults must themselves 


be taught by extension work and such media as radio, 
newspapers, magazines. Teaching in the grades about the 
home and its life and work and management experiences 
as with the school lunch, are important developments 
of incidental education. Homemaking service courses in 
teachers colleges will extend this incidental teaching of 
home life and its management throughout the elementary 
and secondary curriculum. The principles of home man- 
agement are increasingly taught in high schools and col- 
leges both as an integral part of other homemaking courses 
and as a separate unit. In part, management can best be 
taught in the home-management house; and in part, by 
class and laboratory work, and by observation and expe- 
rience in one’s own home and in other homes. Research in 
management is beginning and it must draw upon research 
in economics, psychology, sociology, etc., so that workers 
in these fields and in industrial and farm management can 
contribute in the study of home management problems 
and in developing trained leadership. We must teach 
boys as well as girls the management of the home and its 
resources. As one of our finest graduates said recently, 
“It is hard for us young wives to think through our home 
problems alone—our husbands need to think with us.” 


III. Recommendations _ 


The Committee REN members of 
the National Council attention to progtams for stabilizing 

prices, and, for themselves in the present inflation, plan- 
ning to increase production, restrain unnecessary spending 
and increase savings. 

It recommends also increased attention to the manage- 
ment of the varied specific resources of family living and to 
the interrelations of good home management and good 
family relationships. 


IV. The Committee Reports New Officers for Next Year 


Chairman, Dr. Irma H. Gross, Michigan State College; 
Vice-Chairman, Dr. Helen Canon, Cornell University; 
Secretary, Dr. Benjamin R. Andrews, Emeritus, Teachers 
College, Columbia University, Address: Edgewater, New 
Jersey. 

BenjAMIN R. Anprews, Chairman 


Education for Family Life in 
the Community 


_ THE goal set for the program of this 
committee was the preparation of a series of suggestions 
for community programs. Under the guidance of Dr. 
Katharine Taylor a panel of 15 were responsible for gath- 
ering and discussing the experiences in many communities. 
Committee members who could not be present sent in 
suggestions and indicated areas to be considered. 

In the discussion the great need for more competent 
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leaders seemed outstanding. It was evident that there is 
no one institution completely preparing professional lead- 
ers which makes it difficult to advise prospective leaders 
as to where to go for training. There is also a need for 
more effective ways of giving in-service training for both 
community and group leadership. 

A common problem is the method to be used in achiev- 
ing genuine cooperation among agencies concerned with 
the family. It was suggested that some one group should 
take the leadership and where a functioning coordination 
is beginning to be evident, that that group should recede 
from its leadership and accept a “one of the group role.” 
This demands better methods for developing more 
democratic patterns for the committees, boards or councils 
promoting coordination. Also that all such groups have 
more adequate representation of young people. 

Public education administrators should be helped to see 
Family Life Education as a fundamental part of the entire 
range of education and courses be introduced throughout. 
A problem always apparent is the need for more effective 
ways of developing family life education in the elemen- 
tary, junior and senior high schools, and in adult groups for 
prospective parents, fathers, and mothers, the middle 
aged, the elderly, and their families. These adult areas 
need special assistance in the understanding of the ad- 
justments needed for secure and satisfying living. Cer- 
tainly educational and recreational projects which involve 
all family members are needed, such as cooperative play 
groups, self-government among married students, and the 
Peckham Experiment. There should be ways of develop- 
ing adequate community recreational facilities to serve all 
age groups, and where adults and teen-agers can work 
together. 

Methods for reconciling the present seemingly irrecon- 
cilable in families, in groups, in — and in re- 
gions, need continual study. 

Throughout the discussion there was nies of feel- 
ing that more simpler materials of high quality are needed 
to reach the whole range of the population, such as good 
color and sound movies, film strips, leaflets, cartoons, and 
newspaper and magazine articles. 

Following the discussion of these areas, small committees 
went into work sessions to assemble the suggestions made 
and then to integrate these into a series of suggestions for 
the use of the committee working on the reports for the 
National Conference on Family Life and for communities 
_ Recommendations and suggestions for developing and 

improving community programs: 

I. Sponsorship will vary with the community. Each 
organization has its own fundamental responsibility for 
its own program. A crucial need arising in the commu- 
nity offers an invitation for uniting parts of these programs 
into a servicing whole. Good sponsorship is the first step: 


a. Sponsorship is best when cooperative between all 
organized and unorganized groups in the community. 

b. Men’s organizations should be encouraged to spon- 
sor and participate. 

c. Reliable agencies responsible for education may 
sponsor and promote plans for encouraging community 
action. 


II. Promotion: 


a. The help in Family Life Education already available 
through existing agencies should be publicized via various 
media. 

b. All groups should be in on the early planning and all 
plans interpreted to the public. 

c. Wide ——— of all age groups should be en- 
couraged. 

d. Well organized releases should be prepared by a com- 
mittee of the planning group. These should keep the 


public informed as to purposes and progress. 

III. Organization: 

a. It may be necessary for some groups or agencies to 
take temporary leadership. This group, however, should 
be willing to withdraw from leadership when the organi- 
zation is ready to be responsible for its own leadership. 

b. Organization should be based on an evolving point 


of view of home and family life, fitting to the stage of 


growth of the groups. 

c. Organization is often best when developed to meet a 
crucial need, such as play groups, cooperative nurseries, 
and recreation. 

d. The plan of organization should be sufficiently flex- 
ible to meet changing conditions and progress. 

e. The committees to be used will vary with the local 
situation and the need. 

IV. Leadership: 

a. Over all professional leadership is a necessity. This 
leader may be loaned from one of the participating agen- 
cies. 

b. The professional leader should be able in adminis- 
tration and in helping individuals and groups to function 
as well as well-trained leaders in the subject matter. 

c. The leader should be selected through personal inter- 
views to avoid the problem personality and person seek- 
ing prestige. He should have a strong desire to serve the 
community and have faith in the ability of the coordinated 
group to do the job. 

d. Lay leaders are important if all of the community is 
to be served. The local group usually can pick its own 
leaders. These leaders should then be trained in the pur- 
poses, methods and content of the program. Training can 
be through institutes, workshops, or by in-service train- 
ing continuous through the period of service. They should 
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be supervised by a professional leader who should approve 
all projects before the local group goes into action. The 
lay leaders should receive recognition for their services, 
should have frequent opportunity for exchange of expe- 
riences. The professional leader should recognize the lay 
leader as a means of extending his own services to a wider 
community. 


V. Program content and materials: 


the choice of subject matter is made on the basis of surveys 
of conditions and needs. 
no. ox bas bien made 
shou!d be determined by the individual group. 

c. Materials: 

1. Many usable and simplified materials are available 
from State and Federal Agencies, such as the Office 
of Education, Extension Service, Children’s Bureau, 
Health Services. Many agencies offer services in 
health, education, welfare and recreation. 

2. State and local libraries offer such services as the loan 
reading lists. 

3. Film depositories—National and State—lend, rent 
and sell films that teach and films that stimulate dis- 
cussion. Films which have proved useful should be 
listed by a reviewing committee. 

4. Skits have been prepared by some agencies to be 
dramatized in the group to stimulate general partici- 
pation in the discussion. Such skits can be prepared 
by the group itself. 

5. Radio scripts are available from several agencies, 
Scripts can be prepared by local groups and broad- 
cast, to spread information and stimulate discussion. 
National hook-up programs on family life can be used 
as a basis of discussion. Recordings can be borrowed 
- from Ohio State University. 

Periodicals and journals offer articles for discussion. 
The local librarian can assist leaders in finding the 
best among these. The librarian can help the groups 
to organize a clipping service to develop materials 
for their 

7. Many commercial agencies offer usable materials. 

These should be evaluated by the professional leader 

before they are used in group work. 


VI. Methods: 

a. The methods used vary with the types and size of 
the groups serviced, the place of meeting, and the pro- 
grams the groups plan for themselves. 

b. A variety of techniques and methods increase the 
success of the program. 

c. Lectures, demonstrations, book reviews, forum panels 


J, 


should be followed by discussion. 

d. Discussion may be stimulated by many devices and 
materials. (See V.) 

e. Radio listening groups can be organized. Leaders 
should be trained for these groups. 

f. Regional meetings of several groups may broaden 
community interest and effort. 

g. Group field trips to libraries, schools, museums, 
courts, and to other cities and towns. 

h. Groups may sponsor and assist in action programs, 
such as play groups, special school projects, the school 
nurse program, etc. They can make posters, prepare ex- 
hibits, make scrapbooks. 

i. Role playing to clarify a conflict situation is a good 
group technique. 

j. “True and False” tests and questionnaires are fun 
as well as good teaching devices. 

k. The year’s work should be culminated with an an- 
nual meeting, a family life institute, an open house, or a 
series of exhibits. The group member may appreciate 
congratulatory letters and certificates of attendance and 
achievement. 

Recommendation to .the National Council on Family 
Relations—L. A. Lynde | 


I. A committee should be appointed to study, evaluate, 
and list materials prepared by commercia} agencies. 

2. Publishing companies should be encouraged to pub- 
lish texts for secondary school and college use with both 
them. 

Co-chairman, Lydia Lynde, U. S. Extension Service and 
Ralph Eckert, Pasadena, California. 

Topic: “Experiences in Community Programs,” Panel 
chairman—Katharine Taylor, University of Illinois 
YMCA. 

Committee members: Alba Anderson, East Lansing, 
Michigan; Alma Chambers, Berkeley, California; Elba 
Crum, Seattle, Washington; Mary Fontaine, Girl Scouts 
of America; Hazel Gabbard, U. S. Office of Education; 
Sidonie Gruenberg, Child Study Assoc. of America; 
Julia Harrison, Boise, Idaho; James Hymes, New Paltz, 
New York; Gladys Jenkins, Urbana, Illinois; Alma Jones, 
Iowa State College Extension; Kate Kenyon, Denver, 
Colorado; Dora Lewis, Hunter College; Marion McDow- 
ell, Rutgers University Extension; James Marshall, 
Brooklyn, New York; Edna Martin, Seattle, Washington; 


- Janet Fowler Nelson, Old Greenwich, Conn.; Ernest. 


Osborne, Teachers College, Columbia; Paul Popenoe, 
American Institute of Family Relations; Naomi Rufer, 
Santa Monica, California; Janet Smith, University of 
Illinois; B. F. Timmons, University of Illinois; Regina 
Westcott, University of Arkansas; ements 
Cornell University. 
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Newly elected officers are Chairman—Hazel Gobbard, 
U. S$. Office of Education; ViceChairman—Esther An- 
son, Michigan State College; Recorder—Margaret Wylie, 
Cornell University, N. Y. State Extension Service. 


Education for Marriage and Family 
Life in the Schools 
THE Committee Chairman in confer- 
ence with Dr. Evelyn Duvall, Executive Secretary of the 
National Council on Family Relations, decided upon 
several projects for the committee: 

1. The building of the membership of the committee. 

. The collection of courses of study or outlines in prep- 

aration for marriage and family living. 

3. The development of a statement of basic principles 

relating to education for marriage and family living. 

4. The planning of the program for the committee at 

the meeting of The National Council in New York 
in November, 1947. 

The membership of the committee has been enlarged 
to include about 75 persons. An attempt has been made to 
secure a representative in each state but that has not yet 
been fully accomplished. The committee members have 
been asked to assume responsibility for keeping the chair- 
man and the national office informed concerning educa- 
tional programs in their respective states, and to help in 
collecting curricula and course outlines. Some have found 
it possible to contribute much more than others. There is 
a need to add interested persons to the committee, and to 
have present members continue reporting on develop- 
ments and progress. 

This is valuable since it helps other schools in getting a 
start, possibly as much through giving encouragement and 
moral support as in any other way. The chairman has 
answered requests from a number of schools this year. 
One recent opportunity to help came with the visit of 
Dr. Mauri Ruohunkoski of Finland who sought help for 
the schools of Finland. Actual courses of studies and out- 
lines do serve a useful purpose in giving ideas and indi- 
cating directions. 

Some difficulty has been experienced in building a 
com; ive file of courses of study and outlines in prep- 
aration for marriage and family living. Some of the dif- 
ficulty results from the present small number of schools 
offering organized courses or units in this field, and still 
more from the fact that so many of the schools which are 
providing such education have nothing written which is 
ready for distribution. 

In a few instances curricula have been worked out in 
detail and bound in pamphlet or book form. Toms River 
High School has carefully organized outlines of its courses 
which may be purchased. One is “Family Relationships” 
which covers the social background and structure of the 


family in society, adjustment before and after marriage, 
the functions of the family, and family-community rela- 
tionships. A second course, of study, “Social Behavior™ 
includes a unit of Social Behavior in the Home. Toledo, 
Ohio, Board of Education, has issued a curriculum for 
“Child Study in High School” as a phase of their family 
life education program. This course includes an emphasis 
on parent-child relationships, and family-community re- 
sponsibilities. The Cincinnati Public Schools have in- 
corporated family life material including mental health 
and development, sex education, mate selection, family 
responsibilities of husband and wife, and divorce in their 
course of study, “Physiology and Health,” for grades 11 
and 12. Kansas City, Missouri, Public Schools in Their 
“Human Science” course of study have included materials 
on health reproduction, personality development and 
understanding and controlling human behavior. It bears 
less directly upon the problems of family adjustment than 
do the others mentioned. This is prepared for grade 1o. 
The San Diego Schools have outlined their program in de- 
tail, and it has been published as “Education for Human 
Relations and Family Life on the Secondary Level” by 
the American Social Hygiene Association. Likewise the 
National Education Association has prepared a pamphlet 
“The American Family” which would be helpful to teach- 
ers as a resource unit. 

In briefer form, usually a mimeographed outline, courses 
of study for marriage and family living were obtained from 
Highland Park, Michigan, the Denver Public Schools, 
the Wisconsin State Department of Education, Jamestown, 
New York, Milford, New Hampshire, and Des Moines, 
Iowa. A number of other outlines were so brief and frag- 
mentary that they would have little value except for the 
person using them. 

Course material is obtainable when the outline of a 
total school program is not. For example, the family life 
education program of the Tulsa, Oklahoma, Public Schools 
operates from the earliest grades to the close of the high 
school, but is not available in course outlines or book form. 

One caution is necessary. The existence or lack of an 
outline for distribution is in no sense a measure of the con- 
tribution which a course or a unit may be making to the 
pupils. 

The materials collected indicate the need for some kind 
of an agreement as to what constitutes education in prep- 
aration for marriage in family living. Is it child care? 
Is it sex education? Is it help toward better consumer- 
ship? Is it instruction in the social amenities and conven- 
tions? While there is no authoritative answer doubtless 
most persons would agree that it includes all these and 
more. 

The evident lack of agreement led to the third project 
of the committee, the development of a statement of basic 
principles which would be applicable to educational pro- 
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grams in preparation for marriage and family life. The 
first draft of these principles has been drawn up by the 
chairman and distributed to the members of the committee 
and other educational authorities, with the request that 
they criticize the draft, and propose changes, additions, 
and amendments. The response has been good, and sur- 
prising unanimity existed as to the necessary revisions. 
The revisions were incorporated and the revised draft 
presented to those attending the committee meetings of 
the November, 1947 conference in New York. There has 
been as yet no opportunity to adopt the statement offi- 
cially. The program for the committee sessions in New 
York, November 28-30, 1947, appeared in these pages, 
and summaries of the talks given are to appear. The pro- 
gram was planned to emphasize the practical aspects of 
preparing teachers, setting up, organizing, and conducting 
courses and school programs in marriage and family living. 
The papers presented were very well received and the dis- 
cussion of them spirited. 
Suggestions for activities of the committee include: 


1. Continue to build up the files of courses and curricula 

2. Prepare a roster of those teaching in this field 

3. Secure official approval for the statement of princi- 

ples 

4. Secure as much publicity as possible concerning the 

need for and success of instruction in preparation 
for marriage and family living. -- - 

Officers for the coming year were elected as follows: 
chairman, Dr. Lester Kirkendall, director, Association for 
Family Living, Chicago, Illinois; vice-chairman, Dr. 
Samuel T. Robbins, executive secretary, Mississippi Social 
Hygiene Association, Jackson, Mississippi; and secretary, 
Mrs. Esther Handwerk, Lake View High School, Chi- 
cago, IIlinois. 

Lester A. KirKENDALL, Chairman 


Group Dynamics 


A SPECIAL session on Group Dynam- 
ics was arranged at the request of a number of members of 
the National Council who share a growing feeling that 
we have, perhaps, been too much concerned with the 
mechanics of group organization and not sufficiently con- 
cerned with the dynamics of group interaction. . 

This meeting had two purposes: (1) To focus attention 
on the great importance of what happens to and between 
people in groups, (2) To demonstrate some techniques for 
helping people to participate more effectively in group 


Dr. Bradford opened the meeting with a brief review of 
recent attempts to study the group process. He then or- 
ganized a small discussion group of volunteers from the 
larger audience to demonstrate creative leadership. The 


techniques of leadership which Dr. Bradford used are 
techniques which make it possible to: 

(1) Start people in a group thinking about their con- 
cerns in the area to be explored by the group. 

(2) Take a preliminary census of the problems and con- 
cerns of people in the group. 

(3) Arrive democratically at group agreements about 
goals for discussion, areas of major interest, etc. 

(4) Involve each member of the group as effectively as 
possible in group discussion. 

(5) Secure, through this voluntary participation, fac- 
tual, emotional and experimental data which the 
group can use in developing generalizations. 

(6) Help members of the group see how to use these 
generalizations in solving their own problems. 

(7) Create a scene on which the entire group can ac- 
tually focus attention, so that all may react to the 
same situation, even though each person present 
sees only what his own past experiences and pres- 
ent attitudes permit him to see. 

As a technique for accomplishing Number 7 above, Dr. 
Bradford gave a demonstration of role-playing, using 
volunteers from his demonstration discussion group for 
the purpose. It was interesting to see how naturally the 
how easily the role-playing followed. 

It has been said that: “To free the egergies of the hu- 
man spirit is the high purpose of all human association.” 
There are many people today who would like to know— 
and some who are trying to find out—how to achieve this 
psychological equivalent of the splitting of the physical 
atom. No steps were taken at this session for a continua- 
tion of the work of this afternoon. Considerable interest 
in the problem of group dynamics was indicated by many 
persons present. There are undoubtedly many members 
of the National Council who would welcome a follow-up 
session in this area next year. Chairman, Muriel W. 
Brown; Leader, Dr. Lee Bradford, Director of the Depart- 
ment of Adult Education, National Education Association. 


Marriage and Family Counselling 
- THE sessions were devoted primarily 
to a discussion of the standards and qualifications for those 
who wish to enter this field of professional service. 
Marriage and family counselling is gradually emerging © 
as a serious social science and social art. Men and women 
in various professional fields wére increasingly becoming 
interested in acquiring the necessary training and expe- 
rience to prepare them for marriage and family counselling 
as a profession. What should his training include? What 
standards should be required of those who chose marriage 
counselling as a professional career? 
In 1947, a joint committee was appointed by the Sec- 
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tion on Marriage and Family Counselling of the National 
Council on Family Relations and the American Associa- 
tion of Marriage Counselors for the purpose of developing 
and defining acceptable standards. The members of the 
Committee were: Abraham Stone, M. D., New York 
City, Chairman; Janet Fowler Nelson, Greenwich, Conn., 
Secretary; Gladys H. Groves, Chapel Hill, N.C.; 
Sophia J. Kleegman, M. D., New York City; Robert W. 
Laidlaw, M. D., New York City; Herbert D. Lamson, 
Boston, Mass.; Emily Hartshorne Mudd, Philadelphia, 
Pa.; Rev. Otis R. Rice, New York; Anna Budd Ware, 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 

The Committee drew up a series of recommendations 
in terms of academic training, professional experience and 
personal qualifications. Among the requirements were 
included a graduate degree from an approved institution 
with courses in psychology, psychiatry, human biology, 
sociology and counselling techniques; professional expe- 
rience in the candidate’s chosen field, with clinical assist- 
antship in marriage counselling under approved super- 
vision; and personal qualifications of individual integrity 
and emotional maturity. 

A preliminary report on these standards was submitted 
to the Section on Marriage and Family Counselling. This 
report called forth a considerable amount of comment and 
discussion, and a number of suggestions were made for 
modifications in the proposed standards. The Committee 
on Standards is now taking these suggestions into con- 
sideration and will submit a final report this year. 

At the last session, the following officers were elected 
for 1948: Abraham Stone, M. D., New York City, 
Chairman; H. L. Pritchett, Dallas, Texas, Vice-Chair- 
man; Hazel Jackson, Cincinnati, Ohio, Secretary. 

AsrAHAM Strong, M. D., Chairman 


Religion and the Family 


CHAIRMAN, L. FOSTER WOOD, 
presiding, called the meeting to order, November 28, at 
2:00P.M. Nominations were offered and elected as follows 
for the coming year: Chairman, Father Edgar Schmiedeler, 
National Catholic Welfare Conference, Washington, 
D. C.; ViceChairmen, Rabbi Stanley Brav, Temple 
Anshe Chesed, Vicksburg, Miss.; Rev. Newman Hogle, 
Pastor First Methodist Church, Freeport, N. Y.; and 
Mrs. Joseph Glanzer, Federation of Temple Sisterhoods, 
N. Y. State Press. 

Following the election the topic of the day, “Train- 
ing Ministers for Marriage Counseling” was taken up. 

Dr. David Mace of the Marriage Guidance Council, 
London, England spoke on marriage problems and counsel- 
ing services in England. He dealt with the increase of mar- 
riage break-down in England and the development and 
organization of the counseling movement. 


This address was followed by questions and discussion 
relating the general considerations in the field of counsel- 
ing to the function and the problems of the ministry. 

Following this presentation Dr. Mace had to attend 
another meeting and the chairman led in a symposium in 
which many members reported their experiences and gave 
their points of view as to the forwarding of the counseling 
movement among ministers in the United States, the 
training of ministers for counseling as a part of the pastoral 
function, and standards which apply to the training of 
ministers in this function. 

On Saturday, Nov. 29 the section met from 9:00 to 
11:30 A.M. Dr. Stanley Brav, Rabbi of Temple Anshe 
Chesed, Vicksburg, Miss., presented a paper on the pro- 
gram of education of youth for marriage and family living 
as carried on in the synagogues. Preparation for marriage 
was treated in terms of an inclusive preparation for living 
involving the growth of marriageable qualities of person- 
ality, emotional and ethical maturing, capacity for shared 
living and appreciation of the highest values of marriage 
and family relationships. Dr. Brav’s paper was followed 
by discussion. 

Dr. Warren D. Bowman, Pastor of the Washington 
City Church of the Brethren spoke on preparation for 
marriage and training of parents in the program of the 
churches. Particularly Dr. Bowman reported the training 
of young people for marriage, the counseling procedures at 
the threshold of marriage, and also the parent training 
program which he has worked out in his own church. One 
outstanding feature is that in connection with the active 
program for young parents the church maintains a nursery 
in which children can be cared for while their parents are 
in their classes and groups. This nursery is headed by a 
trained nurse. 

Dr. Mason Crum of Duke University made a presenta- 
tion of the development of the course in preparation for 
marriage in the Graduate Divinity School of Duke Univer- 
sity. 

These presentations were followed by lively discussion 
with a noteworthy spread of participation. 

Both sessions were crowded although the room in 
which they were held was of moderate size. 

L. Foster Woop, Chairman 


Research in Marriage and Family 


MUCH of the discussion pointed up the 
need for evaluation of current practices in marriage and 
family counseling and education, and for evaluation of the 
qualifications and training of our counselors and teachers. 
Concern was expressed both for short- and long-term 
evaluation, even carrying evaluation to the generations 
succeeding those whom we counsel or teach. We thus 
recognize a need for longitudinal research that will follow 
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an individual or family through a period of time. In addi- 
tion, we must use and perfect every possible technique 
of evaluation, both objective and subjective. We recom- 
mend experimentation with tests, scales, Rorschach, 
thematic apperception, projective analysis and other 
devices for measurement of marriage and family adjust- 
ment. We need a better understanding of personality 
types in terms of therapeutic procedures most applicable. 

Our evaluations should include not only formal counsel- 
ing and formal education but also such media of education 
and mis-education as radio, movies, newspapers and 


magazines. 

We feel that we must press into research in controver- 
sial areas where we frequently have more “feelings” than 
““facts’—birth control, mothers employed outside the 
home, sex education, and motivations or deterrents to 
parenthood. 

We are now concerned with the extension of our con- 
cepts of marriage success and adjustment to family success 
recognizing that the different stages in family life may 
require quite different family adjustments. 

Further, we recognize that our concepts of marriage suc- 
cess and consequently what concepts we have of family 
success are largely based on studies of the urban, white, 
middle-class, college educated segment of our population. 
We must extend our research to the non-urban, the non- 
white, other classes and other educational levels to deter- 
mine whether or not the modes of successful marriage and 
family vary. 

One research report indicated that training in body 
mechanics may reduce fatigue of the wife-mother, and 
therefore reduce tensions in the family. Can we abolish 
the “nervous housewife”? 

Suggestions were made in our meetings that we should 
study divorce repeaters and the children of divorces and 
of remarriages, maintenance of vocational continuity for 
the married woman who has children, and the problems 
of the wife and mother with full- ” of part-time employment 
outside the home. 

Reports of research in our committee showed that there 
is a current interest in studies of family interaction and 
indicated the need for more definitive research. We must 
continue and expand studies of family dynamics, an area 
which has been opened by studies of how the family or- 
ganization may change under the impacts of crises, Fur- 
ther studies of traditional and developmental conceptions 
of the roles of the father, mother, child, brother, and sister 
are needed to aid in understanding the interrelations of 
the individuals in the family group. We are beginning the 
study of the transition of authority patterns from the 
parental family, with the possibilities of acceptance or 
rejection of the parental pattern and with the possibilities 
of complications of a pair combination with dissimilar 


parental patterns. In this connection, President Frank 


has suggested that we try to distinguish conflicts due to 
cultural change from those arising from interpersonal dif- 
ferences. 

An agreement has been reached by five of our members 
to administer to their classes an outline for description of 
family patterns of students and their affect on the ad- 
justment of the individual to contemporary culture. Par- 
ticipants include Herbert Lamson of Boston University 
who has students from low income and from immigrant 
families; Joseph Folsom of Vassar with upper-class 
women; Earl Koos of Rochester University with middle- 
class students; John Cuber of Ohio State with rural and 
urban students; and Reuben Hill of Iowa State College 
with students from farm families. Dr. Koos is taking the 
role of coordinator for the group, and it is hoped that the 
group may be expanded, certainly at least to include a 
college of upper-class men. 

We of the Research Committee have seen many direc- 
tions in which we should go; we have seen a little of what 
we might do; but more than that, we have started on the 
way with what should be a real contribution to family 
research. Rachael Ann Elder, acting secretary pro tem.; 
Meyer Nimkoff, Bucknell University, chairman; Ralph 
Ojemann, University of Iowa, chairman, Research Cen- 
sus; Reuben Hill, Iowa State College, secretary and 
the following vice-chairmen : James Bossatd, University of 
Pennsylvania; John Bradway, Duke Wniversity; John 
Cuber, Ohio State University; Earl Koos, University of 
Rochester; Carlo Lastrucci, San Francisco State College; 
Svend Riemer, University of Wisconsin; Lemo Dennis 
Rockwood, Cornell University. 

Teacher Preparation 
session of the special Committee on Teacher Preparation, 
Friday, November 28, showed keen interest in prob- 
lems connected with the need for and preparation of 
competent teachers and leaders in family life education 
at all levels of the educational system. 

Muriel Brown, U. S. Office of Education, Federal 
Security Agency, reported on the workshop as a method of 
preparing teachers and leaders. The question of college 
credit for these courses came in for discussion. It seemed 
the common viewpoint that college credit acceptable to 
related departments, as Home Economics, Psychology, 
and Sociology, is desirable for workshop courses. Although 
there has been some argument in the past on the point of 
credit, Dr. Brown thinks the usual practice has been to 
give credit for workshop courses acceptably completed. 
Some questions arose as to whether enough continuity 
could be provided in the two or three weeks’ work pro- 
vided in the workshops to do a really good job. This 
question was left open for further exploration. 

Paul Landis, Washington State College, briefed his 
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paper on “Need for Preparation of Teachers” instead of 
reading it in toto. A significant point brought out by his 
discussion was that the so-called “old maid” school teacher 
will be the most likely to do the job of teaching family life 
in the school, as she is already on the job. It will be up to 
society to see that she gets the necessary in-service training 
required to do a good job. She is teaching other subjects, 
as chemistry, history, etc., in which fields she is also lack- 
ing in applied experience. She may not do so badly in 
family life education. 

Noel Keys, University of California, explained the 

of the Training Center in, Berkeley held in 1947 
and planned for 1948. A grant from the Rosenberg Fund 
made possible the setting up of this training center. Some 
valuable, unique features of the program were: 

(1) The selection of competent teachers and leaders in 
family life education for the training program. 

(2) Confining of candidates for enrollment to 7 western 
states. This is to be somewhat liberalized in 1948 
to make room for some others. 

(3) Subsidization of expenses of registrants from funds 
made available to Training Center. , 

(4) Candidates to be accepted must be sponsored by 
some responsible school official. This fact is thought 
to have a favorable influence in securing support of 
such sponsoring official in carrying out the later 
program’ in family life education directed by the 
registering candidate. 

A paper read by Mrs. Barbara Rubenking, teacher of a 
course on Personal Relations in Champaign Senior High 
School, Champaign, Illinois, emphasized the need of 
courses in college at both graduate and undergraduate 
levels, specially planned to be helpful to prospective 
teachers in family living courses. Her paper pointed out 
specific problems met in teaching secondary school pupils 
and how college courses can help prepare the teacher to 
meet these problems. The proper attitude of the teacher 
in such courses was especially emphasized. 

Other suggestions offered from the floor of the session 
pertained to the growing demand on the part of the public 
for teaching and leadership in family life. It will be done 
whether by persons competent or not. It is a part of the 
responsibility of persons already in positions of recognized 
leadership to do something to assure that the work will be 
done by persons prepared to do a good job. Otherwise, 
discredit may come to the whole family life education 
movement. Training of teachers and leaders is one way to 
give some assurance that the job will be done well. 

On the question as to how competence may be de- 
veloped, the following suggestions were offered. 

First, in-service training is needed to help persons de- 
velop competence who have been drafted into the field 
without satisfactory preparation. The advantages of in- 
service training were mentioned as being: 


(1) Extending of knowledge and skill through inter- 
change of opinion and experiences. 

(2) Improving of techniques and methods by reviewing 
best ones in use now. 

(3) Broadening teachers’ backgrounds, e.g., teachers 
from home economics background will get view- 
points of sociologists, psychologists, geneticists, 
etc. 

(4) Providing help to teachers in solving their own 
problems. This is thought to be an essential to 
good teacher-student relationship. 


Second, methods for training of both in-service per- 
sonnel and potential teachers include: 


a. Workshops in family life education sponsored 

(1) by universities and colleges, even scholarships 
being sometimes provided, and 

(2) by committees or groups, as Governor’s Com- 
mittee in Connecticut, and Social Hygiene 
Society in Mississippi. 
b. Family life education curricula in colleges consisting 
of 
@) a basic undergraduate curriculum of courses in 
marriage and family living which are general 
enough to be open to students in a wide area of 
the college and may be taken by persons in- 
terested merely in being good spouses or good 

ts. 

(2) Courses additional to (1) above providing 
teacher and other specialized preparation. 

(3) Graduate courses carrying further the teacher 
preparation and specialization. 

c. Part time internships as teacher, leader of community 
group in parent education, etc., or in a counseling 
agency under wise and competent guidance. Human 
relationships involved are too important to depend 
on mere book training for adequate preparation. Ex- 
perience on the job under competent guidance is 
thought to be a necessary accompaniment to formal 
courses in family life education. 

Several suggestions related to the matter of content in 
teacher-leader preparation programs. The approach must 
be factual rather than dialectic. How can teachers learn 
to help young people to hold hands as a creative experi- 
ence in their development of personality, is an example of 
what the factual a means. 

In the second special session thirteen persons continued 
discussions begun on the previous day's program. Judson 
Landis reported that some 2000 freshmen are enrolled each 
semester in the course on Marriage and Family Relations 
at Michigan State College. The problem of getting ade- 
quately prepared teachers for the various sections of this 


_course is a challenging one. 


Besides the main speakers, Frank Hoffer, University of 
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Virginia, Ernest Osborne, Teachers College, Columbia 
University, and Mrs. George Ossman, Richmond, Vir- 
ginia, and others contributed to the discussions of these 
sessions from the floor. 

Before adjournment the session voted unanimously to 
request the conference “to establish a permanent com- 
mittee on Teacher and Leadership Preparation in Family 
Life Education, including undergraduate and graduate 
teaching on any phase of the subject.” The chairman was 
asked to appoint a nominating committee to have a slate 
of candidates for the usual official positions of the com- 
mittee prepared for presentation to the general conference 
session in case the committee on teacher-leader prepara- 
tion should be established by the conference. 

Professor Paul Landis, Washington State College, 
chairman of the nominating committee appointed by the 


special session chairman, presented the following candi- 
dates for committee positions after the general conference 
session had approved the establishing of the teacher-leader 
preparation committee as a permanent committee of the 
conference.. 

Co-chairmen, B. F. Timmons, University of Illinois, 
Urbana, Illinois, Noel Keyes, University of California, 
Berkeley, California; vice-chairman, Henry Bowman, 
Stephens College, Columbia, Missouri; and secretary, 
Rebecca Nelson, Indiana University, Bloomington, 
Indiana. 

This slate of officers was elected by the conference and 
became the new officers of the permanent committee of 
the Conference on Teacher and Leadership Preparation. 

B. F. Timmons, Chairman of Special Sessions; 
Mrs. George Ossman, Recording Secretary 


Transmission of Authority Patterns 
in the Family | 


By Hazet L. Inczrsott, Ph.D. 


4 


New York State College for Teachers 


THIS article reports an investigation of 
the authority patterns in the parental families of thirty- 
seven college seniors. The findings are presented, not as 
conclusive evidence, but rather as groundwork for a more 
intensive investigation of the process of role transmission. 
The problem is to examine the process by which authority 
patterns were transmitted from the parental families of 
the respective husbands and wives of the sample to the 
authority patterns which they have established in their 
present family interaction. The propositions of the role 
theory as presented by Leonard S. Cottrell in his publica- 
tion, “The Analysis of Situational Fields in Social Psy- 
chology,” form the hypotheses for the explanation of the 
transmission and modification process. 

This investigation gives considerable support to the 
supposition that authority roles as learned by the individ- 
ual through contact with parental control during his 
formative years tend to be projected into the authority 


1 Published in the American Sociological Review, Vol. VII, No. 3, 
June 1942, pp. 370-383. 


interaction between himself and his marriage partner. The 
introjected authority roles of each partner, as learned in 
response to parental control, tend either (1) to be reen- 
acted (in their “self” or “other” form) if the expectations 
of both partners are’ complementary; (2) to be modified 
through interaction if the partners’ expectations differ; 
or (3) to be influenced by other factors, personal or situa- 
tional,—conditions which may affect variations in the 
authority interaction. Thus the investigation shows that 
matricentric patterns in the parental families of both hus- 
band and wife tend to produce matricentric patterns in 
their marriage relationship; patricentric parental back- 
grounds to produce patricentric patterns; balanced control 
relations to produce balanced patterns; opposing authority 
backgrounds to result in modified types of authority ac- 
commodations (in this sample, largely equalitarian). 
Deviations from these. trends are also evident. These 
attest to the influence of other factors, especially emotional 
and environmental, which may be affecting the way each 


partner interprets his authority role. An investigation of - 


the latter is not within the scope of this study. 
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News and Notes 


National, Regional, and State Councils and Conferences 


National Council on Family Relations—Newly elected 
members of the Board of Directors are Doctors Benjamin 
Andrews of Edgewater, New Jersey; Muriel Brown of the 
U. S. Office of Education; John Cuber of Ohio State Uni- 
versity; Reuben Hill of Iowa State College; Noel Keys of 
University of California; Earl Koos of University of 
Rochester; Judson Landis of Michigan State College; 
Ernest Osborne of Teachers College, Columbia; and 
Benjamin Timmons of the University of Illinois. 

An Executive Session of the Board of Directors and the 
members of the Executive Committee is being held on 
May 5, 1948 in the Federal Security Building in Washing- 
ton. 

A National Advisory Board is being developed for the 
immediate purpose of carrying on the Tenth Anniversary 
Campaign through which the work of the Council may be 
permanently strengthened. 

A new source of income is suggested by one active 
member who contributes 10% of all lecture fees to the 
work of the National Council. He suggests that other 
loyal members in salaried positions who are called upon to 
lecture in the marriage and family fields, oftentimes on the 
recommendation of the National office, pledge similar 
percentages of their outside fees to the development of 


the program. 


Tri-State Council on Family Relations—Reports that 
a meeting on “Marriage Counseling and the Medical 
Profession” in which Drs. S. Bernard Wortis, Abraham 
Stone, Lena Levine, and Sophia Kleegman participated 
was well attended. Further plans are to be announced 
by Marion Bassett, president. 


’ Georgia Conference on Family Life——The first state- 
‘wide conference on family relations to be held in Georgia 
met in Atlanta, March 19 and 20, 1948. Dr. Pauline Park 
Wilson of the University of Georgia convened the con’ 
ference, while Evelyn Millis Duvall served as resource 
consultant. 


Indiana Council on Family Relations—Meets at 
Purdue University, Lafayette, Indiana, June 25-26, 1948. 
Dr. Margaret Nesbitt of Purdue is Program Chairman. 


Ohio Council on Family Relations—Meets in Colum- 
‘us, Ohio, May 21-22, 1948. Dr. Herschel Nisonger of 
‘Ohio State University is president of the Ohio Council. 


Meetings and Events 


Adelphi College—Opens a Children’s Center for the 
treatment of emotionally disturbed children this Spring. 


Atlanta, Georgia, Marriage Series—A series of five 
lecture-discussions conducted by Drs. Evelyn Millis 
Duvall and Robert Burns were conducted under the 
auspices of the Atlanta YMCA in March, 1948. 


Bay City, Michigan —YMCA held a Marriage In- 
stitute during April at which Reverend Applehoff led the 
sessions. 


Berea, Ohio.—Held a Second Annual Family Life In- 
stitute sponsored by St. Thomas 7 Church in 
January and February, 1948. 


Boston Public Library.—In cooperation with Boston 
University offered four public lectures on Marriage and 
the Family in January, 1948. Dr. Herbert Lamson served 
as consultant. ‘ 


Boys and Girls Week.—Was held April 24-May 1 
under the auspices of the National Boys and Girls Week 
Committee with offices in Chicago. 


Child Study Association of America.—Held an all-day 
meeting on March 1, 1948 on “The Problem of Human 
Aggressions” in which Doctors Lawrence Kubie, Franz 
Alexander, and others spoke. Outstanding papers will 
appear in Critp Stupy. 


Dayton, Ohio.—Announces recent developments in 
community-wide programs in family life education 
through the AAUW sponsorship of a Town Meeting on 
Family Life; an on-going program on family life of the 
Church Federation; pilot courses and programs in various 
public schools; and Pre-Marriage Courses under the 
auspices of both the YMCA and the YWCA. The Com- 
munity Welfare Council has sponsored two meetings for 
clearing family life programs. 

Detroit, Michigan—Downtown and Northern 
Branches of the YMCA both held series of lectures on 
marriage during February and March, 1948. 


Elgin, Ilinois—The First Methodist Church held a 
series of forums on “The Home and Family Life” during 
April and May, 1948. Reverend Israel, minister, arranged 
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the forums and obtained nationally known leadership for 

Kansas City, Missouri.—Midwest Institute of Family 
Relations, a non-sectarian agency offering services in pre- 
marital and marital adjustments, problems of children and 
various types of therapy has opened offices at 6 West 
Tenth Street, Kansas City. Dr. Cecil Murrow is Director. 


Kansas Conference of the Methodist Church.—Whose 
Executive Secretary Sam Hedrick teaches the course on 
marriage at Baker University, Baldwin, Kansas, announces 
73 juniors and seniors at present enrolled in the mand 
and family course. 


National Conference on Family Life—The first “White 
House Conference on Family Life” which has been in 
process of planning since June 1944, is being held in 
Washington, D. C., May 5-8, 1948. One hundred and 
twenty-five national organizations with interests in the 
family are co-sponsoring the conference. As we go to 
press preliminary reports are going out for criticism, and 
one thousand official delegates are being invited to attend 
the conference. Follow-up plans by which state and local 
groups may carry through the procedures and suggestions 
for strengthening family life programs are being developed. 
Adequate financing continues to be a serious lack. In- 
quiries may be addressed to National Conference on 
Family Life, Inc., 10 East 40th Street, New York City. 


Richmond, Virginia.—Has opened a Marriage Counsel- 
ing Service at 221 Governor Street, Richmond 19, Vir- 
ginia, with Mrs. Beatrice V. Marion as director. The 
Service is sponsored by the Richmond Area Community 
Council, and is supported by the Virginia State Depart- 
ment of Education, the Richmond Ministerial Union, the 
Family Service Society, the Memorial Guidance Clinic 
and the Instructive Visiting Nurse Association. 


“San Diego, California.—San Diego County Coordinat- 
ing Councils has recently published an over-all program of 
family life education by Ralph G. Eckert, entitled, 

“Family Life Education: A Tentative Program.” 


Texas Programs.—Texas Committee for Children and 
‘Youth held open meetings on February 12 and 13, 1948 at 
the Druskill Hotel in Austin. Reuben Hill of lowa State 
College served as consultant for the Hogg Foundation 
during a week in March, 1948, in a series of programs 
across the state. 


University of Utah.—In the spring of 1947 a pre-marital 
and family counselling service was established at the 
University as a specialized function of the Bureau of 
Student Counsel. Dr. Rex A. Skidmore, associate pro- 
fessor of social work and sociology, was placed in charge 


with a staff of two psychiatric social workers and a psy- 
chometrist. All students are eligible to utilize this service. 
Members of classes on courtship and marriage are given a 
special invitation to come in for pre-marital testing and 


counseling. , 


Vancouver, B. C.—The Night School Department of 
the Vancouver Schools offered a Family Life Education 
Course during January and February, sponsored by the 
Pacific Northwest Conference on Family Relations. 


Winchester, Mass.—The Winchester Public Library 
publishes a selected list of books called “Education for 
Family Living” from its Family Room now in operation 
more than a year, and a popular source of materials on 
child development, marriage and family relations. 


International Conferences 


International Committee on Mental Health—An In- 
ternational Congress on Mental Health will be held in 
London, England, August 11-21, 1948. Lawrence K. 
Frank is executive secretary. Materials paralleling those 
prepared on Dynamics of Family Interaction for the 
National Conference on Family Life have been requested 
for the use of the International Congress also. 


International Congress on Population and World Re- 
sources in Relation to the Family.—Meets in Cheltenham, 
England, August 23-27, 1948. Dr. Abraham Stone is one 
of the conveners from the United Sxates. 


International Union of Family Organizations—An- 
nounces a meeting of its General Assembly in Geneva, 
Switzerland, in July, 1948. A booklet outlining the struc- 
ture and proposed functions of the International Union is 
available from the Secretary-General, 28 Place Saint 
Georges, Paris, France. 


Recent Publications 


Conflicting Values Affecting Family Life—Experience 
determines which values we will actually utilize. If, for 
example, we say that we are devoted to family life and 
thereby place a high valuation upon the family, we must 
now test this afirmation of value in terms of experience. 
If it were really true that Americans valued family life, 
would it not also be true that they would make sure that 
American families would be sheltered in decent houses? 
Since we do not supply the houses, is it not clear that our 
valuation of family life is in practice on a rather low level? 
Obviously, we are here confronted with a conflict in 
values: We will build houses for American families only if 


enterprise a profit considered by them to be suitable. This 
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simple illustration seems sufficient to demonstrate my 
position, namely that it is in actual experience that the is- 
sues of value are lived out. Eduard C. Lindeman, Religious 
Education, September-October, 1947, p. 290. 


Educating Wives.—Men must learn that a wife, who 
has found adequate emotional and intellectual channels of 
expression, becomes a better and more interesting com- 
panion in her “spare time.” Throughout our educational 
system we must stress the spiritual values of marriage, of 
which homemaking is an essential part. Wives, them- 
selves, must be impressed with these values before they 
can begin to fulfill and enjoy their responsibilities. Marie 
Munk, The Womans Press, November 1947, p. 22. 


Marriage on the Campus.—One G. I. college student in 
four is married. One half of these married students will be 
fathers before graduation day. Worried parents and mar- 
riageable students are asking many questions about the 
desirability of a college marriage. We decided to ask the 
married couples now in school for answers that might 
help those contemplating marriage. Five hundred forty- 
four couples cooperated in supplying information coveting 
all phases of their experience. 

Those who have children love their children and are 
glad they have them. Yet the limited income, the neces- 
sity for both husband and wife to work, limited living 
space, being tied to the home at night, and the other 
obligations of parenthood added to student responsibil- 
ities, often contribute to tension. Those with children 
constitute a serious factor in causing discord in the mar- 
riage. The happiness ratings showed that those with 
children are not as happy at present as those without. 

In the college marriages here represented, one wife in 
ten is also a student. In the other cases, the wives are 
working or are kept busy with housekeeping and care of 
the children. Almost half of them work at outside-of-the- 
home jobs whether or not there are children. They are 
not complaining. They were almost unanimous in saying 
they felt their sacrifice was worth while and a great many 
added that they do not consider that they are making any 
sacrifice. They like their lives for the present and expect 
the present to pay off in the future. 

When asked about the advantages and disadvantages 
of married life while in school, the couples listed many 
more advantages than disadvantages. Although the great 
majority of the marriages are rated as happy or very 
happy, a fifth of the couples have considered separating at 
some time since the wedding. Some of these stated that 
they have felt the need for a conference with a marriage 
counselor. In ranking problems causing family friction, 
the married students ranked difficulties with in-laws as 
the biggest problem in their marriages. 

Other problems ranked in the following order: division 
of work in the home, problems connected with finances, 


the training and disciplining of children, social activities 
and recreation, sex relations, religious differences and as- 
sociating with friends. Judson T. Landis, Survey Mid- 
monthly, January 1948, pp. 17-19. 


Meeting Needs through Interaction.—Fundamentally, 
just people aren't enough. Activities aren't enough. A 
busy social life can be a barren, isolated, bitter one. In 
order to avoid more than that degree of loneliness neces- 
sitated by the fact that we are each discreet individuals 
living essentially within our own depths and unable ever 
to communicate fully with another, there must be a few 
key relationships which persist and cut below the level of 
social exchange to become part of a living, growing, emo- 
tional life. 

In order for contact to become relationship there must 
be continuity of exchange, freedom of communication, 
repetition of meeting. The capacity for friendship may be 
born in us, but the ability to be a friend must be learned. 
The rules may be transmitted by precept, but the act and 
the feeling must be gained by example and by experience. 
Ina May Greer, The Journal of Pastoral Care, pp. 2-3. 


Parent Education in London.—Parents too have their 
own psychological problems and the parent who is most 
free of inner difficulties is likely to handle her children’s 
with most wisdom. However the statement that there 
are no problem children, only problem parents, grossly 
underestimates the ordinary developmental difficulties of 
children. Instead therefore of directing our attention to 
possible faulty approaches which the parent may have 
made because of her own difficulties, we prefer to attempt 
to show her the child as an entity with a personality of his 
own, his own troubles, problems and pleasures, believing 
that the more we succeed in enriching her knowledge 
about the child’s instinctual and emotional development, 
the more she will get the necessary emotional detachment 
from him thus improving her relationship to him and so 
adding to her power to undertake the subtle task of char- 
acter training. Margaret Ruben, Health Education 
Journal, July 1947, p. 6. 


Parents and Dating Teen-Agers.—Mothers and fathers 
who are not afraid either of the dating process or of their 
teen-agers find that growth is not confined to the young: 
sters. Parents, too, grow in understanding and in helpful- 
ness. They feel the satisfaction of their own increasing 
competence in guiding with a light touch. They discover 
the fulfillment that comes with being part of a cooperative 
process in which everybody develops. This is what makes 
family living so much fun and so bountifully worth while. 
Evelyn Millis Duvall and Martha Schilling, National 
Parent-Teacher, January, 1948, p. 6. 


Pioneering with Children.—When you send Johnny to 
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us, we shall not try to press or lure him into simple sur- 
render of his bad behavior in favor of a good pattern. We 
shall set a pattern from him, all right, but from then on 
our courses will differ. We shall pray that he may mis- 
behave, thus revealing the real problem by which he is 
obsessed. As soon as our prayer is heard we shall find 
Johnny in conflict with us, with the world around him, 
with himself. 

This is the “conflict” we hope for—it is our chance to 
become umpires between Johnny and his world. 

Instead of trying to prevent Johnny from acting out 
the symptomatic behavior with which he was sent to us, 


we shall try to make it the very platform of our work with 
him. Instead of avoiding runaways, tantrums, stealing in- 
cidents and so forth,’we shall try to make them the very 
core of our clinical policies. To do so, we shall use the ap- 
proach of individual- and group-interview, shall rely on 
the rapport established with us, and on his emotional ties 
developed toward the group. In short—we shall spend 
only a certain amount of effort to make Johnny adjust to 
Pioneer House. We are more interested that he gets ad- 
justed through it—to the world outside. Pioneer House 
(Sponsored by Junior League of Detroit, Inc., Fritz 
Reidl, editor) pp. 11-12. 


MiddleClass Family Crises 


(continued from page 25) 


problems, and that they turn to the druggist, the bar- 
tender, and to their relatives for help in muddling through 
their problems. The striking finding in the case of the 
middle-class families is that they muddle through without 
even this inexpert advice—that such solutions of crises as 
occur are solutions that the family arrives at through its 
own independent efforts. This is not primarily because of 
the question “Who on earth could we turn to?” so much 
as it is because of the basic philosophy of the middle-class 
which says “It is up to us—we, at least, can stand upon 
our own feet and meet our own problems.” There is, of 
course, an accompanying fact—that the culture as yet 
provides few institutional aids of which these families 
could avail themselves. 

The Result of Crisis. In the earlier study four “profiles 
of crisis’ were discussed. It was indicated that a family 
could undergo crisis and return to its earlier level of or- 
ganization, it could rise to a higher level than formerly, 
it could suffer lasting damage as a result of crisis and never 
(in the period of the study, at least) return to its earlier 
level of organization, and last, it could suffer a succession 
of depressions from the earler level as succeeding crises 
affected it. The family, in other words, reorganizes itself 
after each crisis. The experience of the low-income group 
was such that only one family could be considered as 
having reorganized itself on a plane higher than that of 
the pre-crisis period. Almost two-thirds of the troubles 
resulted in a depression of the level of organization, which 
was interpreted as a denial of that school of thought which 


regards a family’s troubles as beneficial—as something 


that “tests a family’s mettle and welds it together.” 

The experience of the middle-class families, however, 
is quite different. In ‘79 of the 102 crises experienced by 
these families, the family came out of the “trial by fire” 
on a higher level of organization than that of the pre-crisis 
period. The fact, first of all, that crises tend to be con- 
fined to the area of inter-personal relations would indicate 
the sensitiveness of the family in this area, and hence the 


possibility of capitalizing upon such sensitiveness; sec- 
ondly, as the family undergoes crisis in this area, it comes 
out better-organized than before (if our evaluation is cor- 
rect), and this would indicate that families are growing 
into the differentiated forms which are inevitable if family 
life is to be democratic. 

Why is it suggested that this is what is ‘happening i in 
the middle-class family? A brief look at what the family 
itself believes to be happening to it as a result of crisis is 
necessary. Three ideas expressed by these families in 
which crisis appears to benefit the family stand out: first, 
the idea that “going through a crisis teaches you to work 
out your own problems as you have to do it, rather than 
in the way your own parents did it.” This in itself is 
evidence of democratizing the family in terms of the 
needs of the individuals who constitute the family rather 
than in terms of patterns handed down ex cathedra from 
the earlier generations. Second, that going through a 
crisis “makes you learn to operate as a unit." The end 
result of crisis for many is the realization that the family is, 
if successful, a unity of interacting personalities. Third, 
that going through a crisis teaches you that “this being a 
member of a family is big business" —which is important, 
surely, in a culture which treats so lightly the responsibili- 
ties of family living, at least insofar as educating the youth 
for that family living. 

“I never knew really what family life was until we took 
our first licking; I certainly never knew it from what I was 
taught to expect of married life” is a middle-class father’s 
way of expressing it. These statements are modal for this 
group—if they are in any way modal for the American 
middle-class family as a whole it would seem to indicate 
two things: one, that the middle-class family may yet be 
the perpetrator of the values of democratic family life 
that we envisage as desirable for the family of the future, 
and second, that we may feel sure that, given reasonable 
aids to the solution of crisis, the family can benefit from 
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| ae the exigencies and crises which seem inevitable today. 
= 


Current Literature 
Book Reviews 


The Contemporary American Family. By Ernest R. 
Groves and Gladys H. Groves. J. B. Lippincott Com- 


pany, New York, 1947. Pp. xii+838. $4.50. 


Published posthumously, with respect to the senior 
author, this large volume provides a fitting climax to the 
writing accomplishments of a lifetime. Ernest R. Groves 
is credited with the first college textbook on the family 
(Social Problems of the Family, published in 1927), and for 
two decades since has pioneered in this emerging field of 
study as has perhaps no other, establishing his reputation 
as a teacher, organizer, and prolific writer. His wife, 
Gladys H. Groves, author in her own right, joins him in 
this last task. The book claims to be an outgrowth of the 
senior author's The American Family (1934), but rewriting 
and amplification have been so complete as to make it 
virtually a new book. : 


Though its authors may not think so (see page 803), 


The Contemporary American Family is almost encyclopedic 
in its scope and coverage. Its twenty-five chapters are 
classified into four parts: “The Development of the 
Family” in which conceptual backgrounds are established, 
primitive and patriarchal patterns described, and develop- 
mental aspects of the modern American family traced; 
“Psychological Aspects of American Family Experience” 
in which various phases of emotional and social life and of 
personality development are discussed; “Social Probiems 
of the American Family” which analyzes the processes of 
courtship and marriage and points to the evidences of 
failure and the factors responsible; and “Specialized Pro- 
grams for the Conservation of the American Family” 
which views in some detail the various approaches to the 
problem—the Legal, Biologic, Medical, Mental Hygiene, 
Home Economics, and Educational—ending with a dis- 
cussion of the successful family. In the appendices are 
given a note to the instructor, a list of bibliographies, a 
chapter-by-chapter list of report topics and references, 
and a five page list of novels, plays, and biographical writ- 

ings relevant to the family. 
‘The critical reader will feel that the book is not only 
large, but at times repetitious and its sentences heavy, 
long, and involved. Some parts seem unnecessarily ab- 
struse. For example, the first chapter is abstract, some- 
what difficult, and relatively uninteresting. There are 
very few tables or graphs and no pictures. An occasional 
typographical error has escaped the proofreader (e.g., first 
word of |. 14, p. 229). In a few instances, terms have a 
Meaning somewhat different from common usage (e.g. 
“fecundity,” p. 152 and “broken family” in chapter 15). 

Followers of Groves will see here a convenient sum- 


mary of his earlier works. Some teachers will want to 
adopt this book as a text; all should find it useful as a 
sourcebook. 

Harotp T. CurisTENsEN 
Purdue University 


Personality, A Biosocial Approach to Origins and Structure. 
By Gardiner Murphy. Harper & Brothers, New York, 
1947. Pp. xiit+999. $7.50. 


Better than anyone so far, Gardner Murphy has suc- 
ceeded in pulling together an overwhelming mass of 
material, not only from his own field of psychology, but 
from the biological and social sciences as well, into an 
understandable interpretation of personality. His thou- 
sand page presentation is divided into six major sections: 
Organic Foundations, Learning, The Personal Outlook, 
The Self, Wholeness, and Individual and Group. The 
scope of the work is evident, not only in the comprehen- 
siveness of the subjects covered, but in the treatment of 
each topic. At each point the author is aware that per- 
sonal characteristics range from the biological to the 
cosmic. He has succeeded remarkably well in looking at 
persons “under all the lights and through all the glasses 
that we can find.” 

In his comprehensiveness and penetration, Dr. Murphy 
transcends all “schools,” even one of his own. With deft 
skill he points out the limitations of some basic assump- 
tions in such statements as that “quantification with poor 
hypotheses does not make them into good ones,” and that 
“personality as we know it is not within the skin, but 
coextensive with life processes.” Yet his criticisms are 
mellowed with the kindness of matured understanding. 
In most cases, even his criticisms are not merely apprecia- 
tive, but enhance more limited points of view. For ex- 
ample, the “subconscious mind” is not ridiculed; it is 
located in the “organically forgotten.” Instead of repress- 
ing the various “schools” he has welded their contribu- 
tions into a relatively harmonious orchestra in which each 
can be heard to a far better advantage than if it tried to 
give the whole concert by itself. 

Dr. Murphy’s work is a monumental study which de- 
serves to rank with such works as Smith’s The Wealth of 
Nations and Gibbon’s Decline and Fall. As such, it is 
not only a “must” but will for some years remain an in- 
dispensable major classic for all who work with persons. 

Sytvanus M. DuvaLt 
George Williams College, 
Chicago, Illinois 
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WANTED 
Back Issues of 


Marriage and Family Living 


Urgently need the following numbers of Living 
and of Marriage and Family Living 


Volume 1, Numbers 1, 2-3, 4 
Volume 2, Number 4 
Volume 3, Numbers 1 and 4 
Volume 4, Number 1 
Volume 5, Number 2 
Volume 6, Number 3 


Will pay 50 cents for each of above numbers sent 
in addressed to Editor, Marriage and Family 
Living, 1126 East 59th Street, Chicago 37, Ill. 


Family 


@ From Institution to Companionship 


Ernest W. Burgess and Harvey J. Locke 


Analyzes _ the inter-personal relations 
within the family 


Studies the social factors which influ- 
ence the family group 

Pictures the changing patterns of fam- 
ily life in five diverse contemi- 
porary situations 


Uses personal documents and case 


Suggests many research projects 


American Book Company 


Principles of Dynamic Psychiatry. By Jules H. Masser- 
man, M.D. W. B. Saunders Company, Philadelphia, 
1947. Pages xix+322. $5.00. 

The purpose of this book, in the author's words, “is to 
provide an orientative introduction to the principles of 
modern dynamic psychiatry, to outline their application 
to the techniques of clinical diagnoses, and to demonstrate 
the rationale and methods of effective therapy.” It may 
at once be said that what the author here promises has 
been ably fulfilled in this very readable book. 

Part I defines the scope of psychiatry and presents a 
critical consideration of the various theories of behavior. 
Part II reformulates and integrates these theories into a 
biodynamic theory of behavior. Part III gives an account 
of eleven 16 mm. films dealing with experimental neurosis, 

group relationships, and the effects of drugs or traumata 
on behavior. Part IV deals with some principles of group 
communication. Each chapter has its own list of refer- 

ences, and there is an excellent final bibliography. A 

most valuable feature of the book is a glossary of psy- 

chiatric terms. The definitions are unusually clear and 
succinct. 

Though the author is not free from some rather quaint 
prejudices, his book is both originally organized and ex- 
tremely informative. All in all this is one of the best 
available works of its kind. 

M. F. Asuizy Montacu 

Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 


How Life is Handed On. By Cyril Bibby. Emerson Books, 

Inc., New York, 1947. Pp. 159. $2.00. 

This book is written for children and younger adoles- 
cents. What life is, what babies are like at birth, where and 
how they grow, the mother’s and father’s part, courtship, 
family life, learning to live, the growing up process, why 
and to what extent babies are like their parents, and the 
declining birth rate are discussed in popular language. 
emphasis is placed mainly on animals and only occasion- 
ally on plants. There is a chapter dealing with commonly 
asked questions, and an excellent list of other books to 
read and some films to see. Finally, there is space devoted 
to the meanings of uncommon words. 

Estuer PRrevey 
Kansas City, Missouri 


Child Offenders. By Harriet L. Goldberg, LL.B., Ph.D. 
Grune & Stratton, New York, 1948. Pp. 215. $4.00. 
In all the rapidly accumulating licerature on juvenile 
i , | consider this book a profoundly sound and 

exceedingly valuable contribution. This book does not 

start out with any biased theories, neither does it end in 


sweeping conclusions or offer ready-made remedies. The 
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discussions on actual case histories. These histories are 
indeed well chosen to elucidate to the reader the in- 
tricacies of the interplay of human behavior and the social 
economic factors back of delinquency. There can be no 
doubt but that the author is correct in that at the present 
time our schools, community agencies, juvenile courts, 
etc., have neither the necessary means for adequate diag- 
nosis nor the facilities for placement and the carrying out 
of recommendations made by the experts for these un- 
fortunate children. The book discusses, with illustrative 
cases, the children in court, the mentally retarded, emo- 
tionally unstable, neurotic and psychoneurotic, psycho- 
pathic personalities and the mentally ill, the: physically ill 
and the socially handicapped. The last chapter comprises 
an unusually clear and concise challenge to communities 
and gives the reader definite constructive and practical 
suggestions about what can be done. 
Marti L. Reymert, Px.D. 

Mooseheart, Illinois 


Dictionary of Sociology. By Henry Pratt Fairchild, editor, 
Philosophical Library, New York, 1944. Pp. 342. $6.00. 
A dictionary of specialized sociological nomenclature 

has long been needed. In spite of its imperfections this 

book is an important initial attempt to improve usage and 


to provide the novice with a source of definition somewhat 
more standardized than the textbook glossary and less 
forbidding than the ivory tower theorists’ verbal hair- 
splitting. 

The definitions of sociological and related terms were 
prepared, compiled and edited by a group of nearly one 
hundred sociologists representing various schools of 
thought, regions, and fields of specialization. 

The work is by no means above criticism. One might 
with good reason question the choice of several relatively 
obscure persons to serve on the editorial board and the 
omission of several well-known names. Likewise one is 
inclined to wonder about the division of labor. Frequently 
a man on the board who has written widely in a given 
field is passed up in favor of some one whose claim to 
authority on the topic in question is certainly open to 
doubt. Finally, one could quarrel with numerous defini- 
tions themselves. 

Certainly this dictionary, imperfect as it may be, is a 
valuable start in an important and neglected field. It will 
help many people to secure a better initial grasp of the 


' technical language of sociology and closely related fields. 


Joun F, Cuser 
Ohio State University 


Professional Growth on the Job. By Elizabeth Russell 


YALE 


POSTWAR GERMANS 
David Rodnick 


David Rodnick, an American anthropologist, was sent with his wife by the United States Army to live with the 
Germans in the midst of their devastation, and to learn what he could of present German society and its future. 
Here are accurate, human, unbiased accounts of German families as they live now. $3.75 


THE MOTHER’S ROLE IN CHILDHOOD EDUCATION 


New England Concepts, 1830-1860 
Anne L. Kuhn 


Miss Kuhn portrays the mother’s educational role as a group of New England clergymen, doctors, social reformers, 
and educators saw it. The book provides a useful historical perspective on the task which confronts parents in each 


new generation. 
THE PECKHAM EXPERIMENT 
Innes H. Pearse and Lucy H. Crocker 


$3.00 


The account of a unique experiment for implementing a program of community health carried out in the Peckham 


district of London. 


“Viewed in toto, this book is a distinct contribution to the literature of the family. It is to be recommended to all 
whose interests lie in this field."—Robert F. Winch in Marriage and Family Living $3.50 


At all bookstores 


YALE UNIVERSITY PRESS 


NEW HAVEN, CONNECTICUT 
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A Vitally Significant 
Study That Should Be Read 
by Everyone Concerned with 
the Family and Its Welfare 


“Sexual Behavior 
in the Human Male” 


By 
Kinsey, Pomeroy 
and Martin 
of Indiana University 


The Kinsey Report presents data urgently needed 
for years past, yet never before available. Soci- 
ologists have termed it one of the most signifi- 
cant contributions of the century to society. Deal- 
ing with all economic, social and age levels, it 
has special application in the field of family 
relations because its objective findings clarify and 
answer many of the most pressing and difficult 
questions that arise in the work. 804 pages, with 
173 charts and 159 tables. $6.50 


— ORDER FORM—————— 
Mail this coupon to your bookstore or to 


W. B. SAUNDERS COMPANY, Publishers 
West Washington Square, Philadelphia 5 


Enclosed find check for $6.50. Send me SEXUAL BB- 
HAVIOR in the HUMAN MALB 


Family Service Association of America, New York, 

1947. Pp. 62. $.60. 

Although this pamphlet is written primarily for the 
benefit of the untrained, inexperienced worker entering 
the field of public assistance, it holds merit for all individ- 
uals, trained or untrained, who are dealing with troubled 
people. The need for a constantly increasing body of 
knowledge and skills is appropriately emphasized, but the 
worker's use of himself and his equipment emerges as of 
paramount importance. In a clear, simple, and detailed 
way, Miss Russell presents the concept of unconscious 
motivation of human behavior and a profound analysis of 
the development of the self-awareness and self-discipline 
basic to the achievement of the professional personality, 
professional relationships, and professional competence. 

Dorortny L. Lynn 
Cincinnati, Ohio 


Treatment Considerations in the Reassignment of Clients. 
By Regina Flesch. Family Service Association of 
America, New York, 1947. Pp. 82. $.85. 

Mrs. Flesch highlights problems arising for both clients 
and workers around reassignments occasioned by a case- 
worker's departure. Her study reveals that partial solu- 
tion, at least, and perhaps some therapeutic values, lie in 
the method of assignment. The transference relationship, 
fostered as both the means and method of treatment, de- 
termines client reactions at the point of disruption. Only 
through sensitive understanding of the unconscious and 
irrational feelings invested by the client (and by the 
worker) in the relationship, and through ingenious and 
skillful treatment related to such understanding, may the 
caseworker meet his professional obligation to the client. 
The study is documented with case material in which 
various problems, treatment hypotheses and outcomes 
are concretely and effectively tested and evaluated. 

Dorotuy L. Lynn 

Cincinnati, Ohio 


Parent Education, A Study in Family Relationships. By 
Harvey Scott. The Christian Helper, Texarkana, 
Texas, 1947. Pp. 192. $1.00. : 
This book of 192 pages attempts to discuss the need for 

parent education, the history of the family, the impor- 

tance of home environment and parenthood, the develop- 
ment of a Christ-like personality and parental responsi- 
bility on five age levels. Obviously it is not possible to 
handle such a wide field adequately in so short a space. 

The material is divided into twelve teaching units with a 

twenty page outline at the beginning of the book. There 

is a friendly, frank style running throughout the book but 
at times it becomes dogmatic and “preachy,” particularly 
in the sections on parental responsibility. 


MARRIAGE AND FAMILY LIVING 


Many will question the writer's attitude toward di- 
vorce and will feel it is rather harsh when he says, “al- 
though they may be separated, they still belong to each 
other and must forever remain alone or be reconciled unto 
their companion.” 

This book will have value for laymen with little knowl- 
edge of the field of parent education but their interest 
will be primarily in the last fifty pages. Other texts cover 
the field of parental responsibility more adequately. 

Epwarp D. Srapies 
Nashville, Tennessee 


Counseling with Returned Servicemen. By Carl R. Rogers 
and John L. Wallen. McGraw-Hill Book Co., Inc., 
New York, 1946. Pp. 159. $1.60. 

The theme of this book is: How to become a counselor 
(and ipso facto a non-directive psychotherapist) in ten 
easy chapters, the last two being devoted to “counseling 
on the hoof” and paper-and-pencil exercises. 

The principles and procedures, consisting merely of 
an abridged, restatement of the senior author's “do's and 
don'ts,” evolve from a viewpoint whose chief virtue is 
that it is “a new one.” This viewpoint is “decidedly at 
variance” with what the authors call “traditional counsel- 
ing” as practiced in psychology, psychiatry, or social case- 
work. Work in these fields requires not only “sati 
professional preparation,” but also “wisdom and experi- 
ence to a staggering degree.” The prospective trainee in 
the “new” methods lacks all these and is therefore ad- 
monished to avoid the “traditional procedure.” 

The individual who subscribes to the viewpoint of the 
authors is automatically absolved of the responsibilities 
inherent in the position of psychologist, psychiatrist, 
social worker, chaplain, or sociologist. He is seemingly 
absolved mainly because he has not been educated to be 
one or the other and also because he is riot motivated by 


The “new 


from the challenge “to think deeply about social implica- 
tions,” and from labeling of the method as a “democrati- 
cally oriented client-centered approach.” One cannot be- 
gin to enumerate the many violations of the attitudes 
implicit in these maxims and to elaborate upon the ways 
in which these violations are the logical consequences of 
the main thesis which puts a premium on lack of training. 
“The presentation,” for example, “is directed toward the 


problem of dealing with the serviceman and servicewoman,” 


and not toward constructive assistance in the solution of 
their problems. Further all problems are equated: “The 
man who is only five feet four in height, or the man who 
has insufficient mentality to succeed in college, has a 
problem precisely parallel to that of the man who has lost 


UNIVERSITY OF MINNESOTA PRESS BOOKS 


Units in 
PERSONAL HEALTH 


and Human Relations 


by LILLIAN L. BIESTER, WILLIAM 
GRIFFITHS, and N. O. PEARCE, M.D. 


There has long been a compelling need for a 
completely practical and scientific book on sex 
education. This book admirably fills that need. 
Written to be used in school, the book is so simple 
and clear that parents find it invaluable in answer- 
ing the difficult questions that inevitably arise. 
All the important phases of body growth, repro- 
duction, parenthood, and heredity are discussed. 
Difficult situations are anticipated, and the entire 
study is planned to give the child a matter-of- 
fact acceptance of sex, and the ability to cope 
with problems of human relationships. $3.50 


Two popular pamphlets by 
Marion L. Faegre 


YOUR OWN STORY 


A pamphlet designed specifically for instructing the 
preschool child simply and accurately in the story of 
human reproduction. Since children begin acquiring sex 
attitudes exceedingly early, YOUR OWN STORY assists 
the parent in making those attitudes wholesome ones. 
(See prices below.) 


UNDERSTANDING 
OURSELVES 


Directed to the adolescent, often confused and uncertain 
as he balances precariously between childhood and adult- 
hood, this pamphlet is written for both boys and girls, as 
each needs to understand the problems of the other. 


_ THE UNIVERSITY OF MINNESOTA PRESS 
Minneapolis 14, Minnesota 
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the humanitarian interests which seek expression in secur- a 
MEE counselor further gains immunity through 
10-999 copies ...........25¢ each, plus postage 
| 


Encyclopedia 


CHILD 


Edited by RALPH B. WINN, Ph.D. 


Att the apparatus, labels and para- 
phernalia of the child psychologists 
have been assembled, described and defined 
in the Encyclopedia of Child Guidance. This 
volume of 456 pages, edited by Ralph .B. 
Winn, brings together in alphabetical arrange- 
ment the efforts of more than sixty experts 
to analyze and characterize the technical 
— employed in diagnosing children’s men- 
traits. 


“An excellent job has been done in thus 
bringing between two covers so large and 
varied an amount of information about one 
of the youngest and most important areas of 
educational advance.” 

—The Journal of Education 


-————From the Table of Contents 


© Ability © Antisocial Behavior © Autistic 
Thinking © Behavior Problems © Case 


History Characterology Chrona 
© Conditioning © Crippled Children 
Cumulative Records @ Divorce Effects © 


Domination @ The Ego @ Examination, 
Psychiatric © Gifted Child © Instinct © 
Introversion @ Lying @ Mental Hygiene 
© Negativism © Parent-Teacher Relations 
© Play © Problem Tendencies © Racial 
Differences © Refugee Children @ Reli- 
gious Beliefs © Remedial Work © Ror- 
Speech © Seggestion Tans 
pee isorders © Suggestion © Trans- 
ference © War Effects 


Limited Edition. Order Now. $7.50 


PHILOSOPHICAL LIBRARY, Publishers 
15 E. 40th St., Dept. 260, New York 16, N.Y. : 


Please send me ............005 coples of the ENCYCLOPEDIA OF 


ADDRESS 


an arm. The husband who wants to do something con- 
structive about his marriage, .. . , is facing basically the 
same kind of a problem as the man who is meeting life 
with an artificial limb or an impaired heart.” It is difficult 
to reconcile statements such as these with “respect for 
the integrity of the person.” The challenge to think 
deeply about social implications becomes a farce—the 
serviceman and servicewoman are “returned”, but from 
where to where is irrelevant in the “new” viewpoint 
which ignores experience (the past diagnosis) and reality 
testing. Finally, in a democracy leaders in any field of 
endeavor are required first to demonstrate their qualifica- 
tions before actively participating in education for democ- 
racy. And the aims of this education are the same as those 
of the fields which the authors so religiously shun—not 
only helping the individual to free himself from the bond- 
age of his emotional difficulties so that he can make his 
own choice, but equally important, helping him to realize 
that he must accept responsibility for that choice and the 
limits of his freedom as well. 

Noli me tangere is the attitude which the counselor 
himself is supposed to have or to develop. This is harped 
on to the point of absurdity, especially in the chapter 
which deals with “counseling on the hoof.” Here, with 
reference to casual contacts in the U.S.O. lounge, the 
counselor is advised to be “alert for an evidence of deeply 
emotionalized attitudes, and if such do crop up in the con- 
versation, he immediately drops the give and take of social 
conversation and utilizes counseling procedures instead.” 
How can the counselor be “alert” for “‘an evidence” if he 
has not been trained! And where is “the respect for the 
integrity of the person” if the counselor must seek refuge 
from his own participation in “the give and take” behind 
the counselor's cowl! 

The noli me tangere attitude is given further support 
by the author's repeated assurances and reassurances that 
the “new viewpoint” involves no risks for the counselor 
and that “as long as the counselor adheres carefully to 
the techniques and attitudes outlined in this manual, there 
is little likelihood that he can harm any client.” These 
assurances are bolstered up by the argument that neither 
the counselor's “knowledge nor skill are adequate” to the 

the Geld of psy- 
chiatry, or social case-work.” 

The reader is never really informed by the authors as 
to precisely what is referred to by “the traditional pro- 
cedure” or by “the traditional counseling viewpoint,” 


list of 23 references gives no clue. Why 


University of Chicago 


Eva Ruts Barxen 
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Book Notes 


Adopting a Child. By Frances Lockbridge (a condensation 
of a book of the same name), Readers Service, 243 West 
17th Street, New York 11, N. Y., 1948. Pp. 40. $.25. 
Attractive simple booklet covering most of the ques- 

tions raised by prospective adoptive parents. Special 

rates in quantities for agencies. 


Houses for Family Living. By Frederick Gutheim, The 
Woman's Foundation, 10 East 40 St. New York 16, 
N. Y., 1948. Pp. 52. $.35. 

Popular pamphlet written out of reports of the com- 
mittees at the Conference on Housing for Family Living 
held at Rye, New York, in November, 1946. Quantity 
rates. 


Girl Alive! By Frances Ullman, The World Publishing 
Company, 2231 West 110 St., Clevelend 2, Ohio, 
1947. Pp. 234. $2.00. 


A book of helpful suggestions for teen-age girls written. 


by the former editor of Calling All Girls. Basically 
sound material attractively presented. 


Nancy Keeps House. By Helene Laird, The World Pub- 
lishing Company, 2231 West 110 St., Cleveland 2, 
Ohio, 1947. Pp. 189. $2.00. 

Housekeeping in a family context written for the junior 
miss age by an author who knows both her young teen- 
agers and the fundamentals of homemaking. 


How to Make the Most of Wife. By Margery Wilson. 
J. B. Lippincott Company, Philadelphia, — 
1947. Pp. 220. $2.75. 

Manual for husbands “with wife trouble.” Superficial 
common sense rules in Margery Wilson's usual delightful 
manner. 


Psychosomatic Medicine. By Edward Weiss, M. D. and 
O. Spurgeon English, M. D. W. B. Saunders Company, 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania, 1943. Pp. 687. $10.00. 
A textbook of clinical application of psychopathology 

to general medical problems collaboratively written by a 

professor of clinical medicine and a professor of psychiatry 

‘at Temple University. Comprehensive treatment of 
dynamically oriented therapy; of interest to the medical 
practitioner, the psychotherapist, and the student of 
human development. Frequent mention of marital and 
family factors in the clinical history makes the volume of 
particular value to those with professional interests in 
matriage and family life. 


FAMILIES 
in TROUBLE 


Earl Lomon Koos 


Marriage and Family Living—‘Professor 
Koos has selected a significant problem to 
study, has chosen his tools with pains, has 
used them skillfully, has assayed his results 
with precision and has written them up with 


candor and simplicity.” 


Federal Probation—‘This is not ‘just another 
book.’ It is a compact nugget of social fact.” 
152 pp. $2.25 


STUDIES 
CHILDREN 


Gladys Meyer, Ed. 
with an Introduction 
by Dorothy Hutchinson 


These are vivid, exploratory essays. They do 
not claim to be definitive. They do show new 
approaches to known problems and suggest 
new channels of aid to perplexed children 


and parents. 


Partial Contents—‘Psychological Problems 
of Pre-school Children,” “An Experiment in 
Story-telling,” ‘The Single Woman as a 
Foster Mother,” and ‘‘Telling Adopted Chil- 


184 pp. $2.50 


King’s Crown Press 


2960 Broadway, New York 27 
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Students readily identify themselves with the pattern of 


‘Family, Marriage, and Parenthood 
Edited by HOWARD BECKER and REUBEN HILL 


because the organization of the book conforms to their own life cycle. Family problems 
of childhood—first love relationships—courtship, engagement, marriage—parenthood— 
school % lives. Into this revision of Marriage and the Family have gone the recommendations of 
classes _—sinstructors in over fifty colleges where the earlier text has been effectively used. The book 
taps the resources not only of sociology and psychology, but also of genetics, economics, 
About _ aw, religion, medicine, housing, gerontology, and child development, and gains strength 
950 pages _ from multi-authorship. The appendices contain helpful testing devices for predicting one’s 
readiness for marriage. Illustrated. 


D. C. HEATH AND COMPANY 
Boston New York Chicago Atlanta San Francisco Dallas London 


Professor of Sociology 
By M. C. ELMER University of Pittsburgh 


An important book that presents the institutional aspects of 
the family with the emphasis upon the role of the family within 
the greater structure of society, its mode of functioning through 
successive generations, its changes with the changing condi- 
tions of society. 


This book provides a wealth of essential information for all 
those who are training for professions dealing with human 
situations. Statistical information in tabular form; chapter sum- 
maries; bibliographies; brief illustrative case histories. 


GINN AND COMPANY oston 17 New York 11 


Chicago 16 Atlanta $ Dallas 1 Columbus 16 San Francisco 8 Toronto 5 
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McGraw-dill Books of Jiumely Importance 


MARRIAGE AND THE FAMILY 


By Epcar ScuMiepeter, O.S.B., Director, Family Life Bureau, National Catholic Welfare Conference, 
Washington, D.C. 285 pages, $2.40 


A simple, understandable text on marriage and the family, especially designed for Catholic schools, but 
admirably adapted for reference purposes in any course on the subject. It is the first text of its kind to bring 
together the Christian viewpoint on marriage and the sociology of the family as developed today. 


A PSYCHOLOGY OF GROWTH 


By Bert I. Beverty, M.D., College of Medicine, University of Illinois. 235 pages, Textbook edition $2.50 


Written primarily for nurses, this text performs four important functions: (1) teaches normal growth and 
development and contrasts the abnormal; (2) demonstrates the effects of early training and environment upon 
adult behavior; (3) points the way to proper adjustment between the student, her new surroundings, and the 
patient ; and (4) helps to integrate preventive psychiatry into the basic curriculum. 


SEX AND THE SOCIAL ORDER 


By GrorGeNne H. Sewarp, University of Southern California. McGraw-Hill Publications in Psychology. 
3C1 pages, $3.50 


Offers a new departure in the treatment of sex—a systematic integration of the biological and cultural ap- 
proaches to the subject. The material is based on experimental data, supplemented by clinical cases and 
anthropological field studies. Sex is consistently viewed within the framework of the society as a whole, and 
the development of sexual behavior and social role through childhood, adolescence, adulthood, and decline, 
is treated as a psychosomatic process corisistently molded by group influences. 


YOUR MARRIAGE AND FAMILY LIVING 


By Paut H. Lanois, State College of Washington. American Home and Family Series. 390 pages, $2.40 


Opens a new field of study in the high school curriculum, because it deals with the personal problems of young 
people in family relationships, dating, courtship, and marriage. The personal aspects of marriage are woven 
into a framework of its institutional phases, so that students are led to see marriage not simply as a personal 
venture, but also as a social concern. 


Send for copies on approval 


McGRAW-HILL BOOK COMPANY, Inc. 
330 West 42nd Street | New York 18, N.Y. 


GEORGE BANTA PUBLISHING COMPANY, MENASHA, WISCONSIN 


“Here is book for the mother who thas fiotuitively that she and he: child have psycho- 
describes the emotional needs of infants and the part which “motheding: pleys in 


“There is much pln talk in this bool, end walable talk for those who Will take it... . This is an 
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